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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 

EDITED BY P. W. COKER 1 

New York City Election. In 1913 a Fusion committee of Re- 
publicans and independent Democrats nominated and secured the 
election of the recent New York City administration. Mr. Mitchel, 
the mayor, was elected by a large majority partly because of the 
death of one of his opponents, Mr. Gaynor, just before the election 
took place. It is probable that Mitchel would have been beaten but 
for this event. On November 6 last, the city voted to substitute 
for this Fusion administration one made up wholly of Democrats, 
and almost wholly of the nominees of Tammany Hall. Hylan, the 
Democratic candidate, received 297,000 votes; Mitchel, 149,000; 
Hillquit, Socialist, 142,000; and Bennett, organization Republican, 
53,000. The ballot used was of the office group type, with party em- 
blems. Twenty-two other offices, in addition to that of the mayor, 
were filled at the same election, and the voting for other offices seems 
to have been fairly consistent with the support of the candidates for 
the post of mayor. The form of the ballot does not seem to have had 
any appreciable effect on the result; and it is doubtful whether prefer- 
ential voting in this case would have changed the result in a single 
case. 

The election was a sad exhibition of unorganized government, of 
the failure on the part of political science to lead democracy in America 
into any system of selecting administrative officials through which 
efficiency is likely to be recognized and endorsed. The campaign was 
characterized by personal abuse and petty slanders; federal issues were 
given a prominence out of all proportion to their importance in the 
city government; money was spent lavishly and wastefully, if not 
corruptly; the yellow press displayed statements, the falsehood of 
which had been pointed out to the editors days in advance of the pub- 
lication; permanent civil servants were in the campaign in support 

•The editor of this department has been aided by notes supplied by Pro- 
fessors J. R. Douglas of California, F. E. Horack of Iowa, H. G. James of 
Texas, Wm. Anderson of Minnesota, S. G. Lowrie of Cincinnati, Dr. Horace 
Flack of Baltimore, and Mr. Mayo Fesler of Cleveland. 
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of the candidates of both parties for the more important posts, appar- 
ently with no appreciation of the impropriety of their conduct. One 
paper carried a full page campaign advertisement signed by a "Con- 
ference Committee of the Allied Civil Service Employees." 

There were no real issues in the campaign. One group of persons 
hoped that Mitchel's administration would be indorsed; another, and 
a much large number, were determined that it should not continue in 
office. The opposition was composed of a great variety of small 
groups, each of which was opposed to the administration for some 
specific reason. The administration had made many mistakes; but 
opposition was as sharp against its most conspicuous services as its 
most serious errors. Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said that 
there is nothing more popular than to advocate economy in general 
terms; and nothing more certain to cause the overthrow of a public 
official than an effort to apply economy to particular cases. 

The administration rendered no more important service than its 
adoption of the pay-as-you-go policy in handling the city's debts. 
According to this policy each generation would pay for its own serv- 
ice, and not finance it through long term bonds. The public did not 
understand this policy, but it did find the tax rate rising, and com- 
plained loudly. To stimulate efficiency in the service, advisers and 
experts were called from outside the city. The practice was of course 
approved by the few close observers of public affairs. But the or- 
ganizations with workers to reward dinned into the mind of the average 
voter that "foreign tax-eaters" were living on the public revenues. 

When it was proposed to introduce into the schools a modification 
of the Gary system of education it was necessary to ask the teacher 
to serve longer hours. The public did not understand the issue, but 
the teachers were acutely conscious of the extended day. When an 
effort was made to strengthen the discipline in the police and fire de- 
partments through legislation taking from the members of these 
branches of the service the right to appeal to the courts in defense of 
their tenure of office, the organized civil service employees rose and 
defeated the effort, and the battle left a sting. When salaries were 
standardized and inequalities removed, those who received increases 
were satisfied and silent; those who were reduced were dissatisfied and 
vocal. When employees were discharged because no longer needed, 
their friends did not call attention to the resulting economy but made 
mention of the fact that Mr. Wirt had been added to the service as a 
mere adviser with an "enormous salary." 
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When it was necessary to make a new contract with the New York 
Central Railroad, which runs through Riverside Park, in order to 
develop the west side water front, the plan met with more or less 
approval; but many of the people whose convenience would be tem- 
porarily upset or property interests affected by the changes proposed 
did not stop with a general protest. They organized a campaign to 
defeat the administration which they said was selling .the city to the 
railroads. These and many other groups united behind the opposing 
candidate; while many champions of good government who happened 
not to have been alienated did not even take the trouble to go to the 
primaries. 

Now those who constituted the opposition to Mitchel are not mark- 
edly peculiar people; they are average voters looking after their own 
interests, and organizing to protect them, — albeit, sometimes some- 
what shortsightedly. Their conduct merely goes to strengthen the 
belief that the popular election of administrative officials through a 
direct vote is based on ignorance of popular psychology and will never 
be anything but a discredit to democratic institutions. It happens 
that some of the men who go into office as a result of this election are 
public servants of the highest type, but their service has been secured 
by accident. The most useful one among them was among those 
receiving the smallest vote. And the man whose election had least 
reason behind it was among those receiving the largest vote. Does 
it require argument to prove to thoughtful people that wise choice is 
not likely to be made in the midst of a revel of hysteria, sham, dema- 
gogy, falsehood and ignorance, which we call a direct popular election 
of administrative officers? Is choice likely to be wise when nine out 
of ten of those who make it know nothing of the candidates they sup- 
port or oppose, and are equally ignorant of the work the candidates 
ask the privilege of doing? Is there any reason except the now dis- 
credited theory of the separation of administrative and legislative 
powers why Americans should continue to abuse their government 
with an implement used by no other first-class people in the world? 

An offspring of the false belief that the administrative officials can 
be safely selected through direct popular election is the direct primary, 
which is a plan of electing the candidates within the party, and has 
proved to be a means by which the inner circle of the party can select 
the candidate without taking any of the responsibility for their choice . 
If this device needed anything more to discredit it than has already 
been noted by students, the election on November 6 seems to be 
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sufficient. Except a small coterie in the Republican party which 
expected to upset the Fusion plans by its use, no one in the city really 
hoped that the primary would play any part in the nomination of the 
candidates for this election. A committee of representative citizens 
assembled unofficially and nominated the Fusion ticket. The Demo- 
cratic organization nominated the Democratic ticket. It was ex- 
pected that the primary would merely endorse these selections, and the 
Democratic primary met this expectation very promptly. The Re- 
publican primary endorsed all of the Fusion ticket except Mitchel, 
the candidate for mayor, and in his place nominated a comparatively 
unknown state senator. 

The Fusion committee had been told by leading Republicans that 
all of their candidates would be nominated without doubt, and there- 
fore made no primary fight. But the less important Republicans 
planned otherwise. It is true Mitchel on the face of the returns re- 
ceived a small majority of the votes, but there was talk of fraud and 
Mitchel demanded a recount. The recount gave his opponent a 
majority and revealed many votes changed in Mitchel's favor. No 
responsible person suspects the Fusion candidates of taking part in the 
fraud, and its occurrence is explained in many complicated ways. 
But the upshot of the matter was that Mr. Hughes, Mr. Roosevelt and 
other leading Republicans and champions of the direct primary at 
once repudiated it, thus giving the opposition ground on which to say 
that the fraud in the primary having failed in its object, the supporters 
of the administration were willing to disown their own device, to ignore 
the will of the people expressed through it, and to use any means what- 
ever in order to secure the election of the "minion of special privi- 
lege, the candidate of the New York Central and the Rockefeller in- 
terests." The direct primary, however, even as here illustrated, is 
certainly no more unwise than the method of election to which it is 
annexed. 

The incoming administration, like that of Mr. Mitchel, is in favor 
of municipal ownership. An issue grew out of the fact that the out- 
going administration was able to apply the policy no more rapidly 
than industrial and economic conditions seemed to them to justify. 
The incoming administration promises many more school buildings, 
but they also promise to reduce the tax rate; and to keep both of 
these promises may be found impossible. The main attack on the 
Mitchel administration, however, was directly against its "inefficiency" 
and "lack of democracy;" and the new administration promises to be 
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more efficient and more democratic. Therefore a judgment of its 
success will depend largely on a definition of terms. 

The opponents of the new administration fear particularly the effect 
of its policies on the schools. By a recent change in the charter of the 
city, the new mayor appoints a new small board of education, 
which by virtue of long terms will control the schools for about seven 
years. This means almost unchecked control of about $50,000,000 
annually, of 20,000 teachers, and of the educational standards of 
6,000,000 people. There is also some fear that the present high 
morale of the police force will not be preserved. There is no great con- 
cern about the financial status of the city, for the debt limit is about 
reached, property is assessed at its full value, and the new adminis- 
tration has promised to reduce the tax rate. Whatever the outcome, 
half the voters in the most important city in the world decided that 
they wanted a change. Whether they will find the fire any cooler 
than the frying pan is the problem which the future alone can 
determine. Edgar Dawson. 

Other City Elections. In the Boston mayoralty election on De- 
cember 18, the reform element won, ex-Congressman Andrew J. Peters, 
formerly assistant secretary of the treasury, being elected mayor by a 
plurality of about 10,000 voters over Mayor Curley, his nearest oppo- 
nent in a bitter three-cornered fight. The victory of Mr. Peters, re- 
garded as a representative of the Back Bay and business elements 
of the city, was due in large measure to the strong run made by Con- 
gressman James A. Gallivan, who by his vigorous "anti-gang" cam- 
paign against Mayor Curley drew from the latter many votes which 
doubtless could not have been attracted to any candidate regarded as 
"high-brow;" he ran only 10,000 votes behind Mayor Curley. Ex- 
Mayor Fitzgerald also took active part in the campaign, as speaker, 
against Mr. Curley. Peters, Curley, and Gallivan are Democrats, 
the Boston ballot being nonpartisan. There were two other candi- 
dates in the field — Congressman Tague, also a Democrat, who re- 
ceived slightly over 1500 votes, and the Socialist candidate who 
received only 345 votes. 

The city of San Francisco held its first election under the preferential 
voting plan on November 5, 1917, pursuant to an amendment to the 
city charter adopted November 7, 1916. The provisions of this 
amendment are generally in accordance with the orthodox preferential 
plan. One important variation is the requirement that all ballots 



